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Unto a place where is no rest:

Poor priest thus am I drest.

*            *           *

O do not blinde me 1
I have deserved that an Egyptian night
Should thicken all my powers ;  because my lust
Hath still sow'd fig-leaves to exclude thy light :
But I am frailtie, and already dust;

O do not grinde me !

He is seized by the mystic's perception that Christ suffers within
all men, including himself:

Thy life on earth was grief, and thou art still

Constant unto it, making it to be

A point of honour, now to grieve in me,

And in thy members suffer ill.

*            *           *

My friend may spit upon my curious fioore :
Would he have gold ? I lend it instantly ;

But let the poore,

And thou within them, starve at doore.
I cannot use a friend as I use Thee.

I suspect the reference to spitting reflects an actual incident :
Herbert was an invalidish aristocrat, and the poems, no less than
A Priest to the Temple^ suggest an almost morbid concern for
cleanliness. He is obsessed, like Donne and nearly all convinced
Christians, with the grave. Usually he thinks of death in terms
of dust rather than of corruption and the worm ; but I fancy
he found even dust disgusting :

... till death blow
The dust into our eyes :

For by that powder thou wilt make me see.

*            #           *

When th'hair is sweet through pride and lust
The powder doth forget the dust.

Or examine this Shakespearean image :

And wanton in thy cravings, thou mayst know,
That flesh is but the glasse, which holds the dust
That measures all our time.

Sometimes, however, he turns a horrified eye to uglier intimations
of mortality :

The brags of life are but a nine dayes wonder ;

And after death the fumes that spring
From private bodies make as big a thunder,

As those which rise from a huge King.